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To determine what is being done in a certain 
geographical area in providing educational services for prison 
ininates through the community colleges, education programs at the 
Federal Prison Camp, Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, and the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Tallahassee, Florida, were studied. In 
addition, information about the Alexander City State Junior College 
program offered at three Alabama correctional facilities was 
obtained. The results of the study show that Okaloosa-Walton Junior 
college had made available all programs, degre,es and vocational, to 
the Eglin Federal Prison Camp. The community college pnogram at the 
Federal Correctional Institution is operated by the Tallahassee 
Community College. The program offers the inmates an AA degree when 
they have 60 college credit hours, including basic education 
requirements. In Alabama, Alexander City State Junior College offers 
both a day and night college program at Draper Men's Prison, Tutwiler 
Women's Prison, and Frank Lee Youth Center. It is recommended that 
community colleges and prison educational staff seek ways to 
establish educational programs for the prison population. Research 
should be carried out on curriculum revision and development that 
will assist in the resocialization of the prisoner. (DB) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

During recent discussions with the Director of Education 
for the Federal Bureau of Prisons, it was indicated that the 
use of community resources in the field of prison education 
creates a beneficial atmosphere for learning and resultant 
social change for incarcerated individuals. 

THE PROBLEM 

Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this study is to examine v^hat is being 
done in this geographical area in the utilization of community- 
colleges in providing educational services for the prison 
populations. Since prison inmates are a part of a community, 
it is hoped bhat this study will provide some insight into 
how the community college can best serve this segment of its 
population. 

The community colleges have made great strides forvxard 
in providing excellent programs and services for the staff of 
correctional institutions throughout the country through their 
law enforcement and correctional curricula. But the question 
no^>J is how can they best serve the inmates who need academic 
and /or vocational training, as well as social chancre and 
readjustment to life in the free world. 
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Review of Literature 

Albert R. Roberts (1971) states, 

that correctional education has progressed a long 
way from the dark ages of penitence and the 
Sabbath Schools to its present innovative stage. 
It seems that correction has reached the stage 
where there is hope for rehabilitating the inmate 
through education into becoming a self-supporting, 
responsible member of free society. 

There has been a significant movement in the past ten 
years In correctional systems in the U.S. in establishing 
prison college programs. Several states are now offering 
associate degrees to their inmates through local community 
colleges. In August, I968, ten inmates of the U.S. 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, received their Associate 
of Arts degree from the Highland Community College, Highland, 
Kansas, The attainment of these degrees not only increases 
employment opportunities, but more important it enhances the 
self-confidence and self-image, which most inmates need. 
(Roberts, 19?1) 

According to Kerron, Kuir and Williams (1973), the data 
received from 305 institutions, which have some 210,183 men 
and women confined, shows that 218 (71%) offer post-secondary 
courses and 8? (29^) do not. Of the 218, which do offer such 
courses, 118 {5^%) offe.r them only on a part-time basis (after 
work hours); 52 {2^'%) offer them full time; ard 48 {22%) give 
them both part and full time. The type of instruction 
offered in these 218 institutions is indicated below. 
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As shown in Table I, the predominant type 
of instruction reported is "in person" by college 
faculty accredited by a conuiiunity college, 
collepce or university. (Herron, Huir and 
Williams, 1973) 

Post-secondary education at correctional facilities 
consists primarily of tv/o types: "in house," or within the 
institution .^rounds, and "study release," or courses held 
outside the institution which an inmate is permitted to 
attend. Study release is determined by both legislation 
and administration's discretion. In accordance with 
appropriate legislation, a Department of Correction 
authority, the warden or the superintendent, may authorize 
the temporary release of an irimate for the purposes of 
attending classes outside the institution. Normally, the 
inmates attend classes during the day a:M return to the 
institution at night. 

In the study referred to above, data revealed that l^-^-l- 
institutions utilized study release while 123 did not. Most 
institutions with study-release programs are medium or 
minijium security facilities. Very few maximum security 
institutions participate in this program. Regardless of the 
nature of the institution, the inmate who participates in 
such a program is normally classified minimum custody. 
(Herron, Muir and V/illiaras, 1973) 

Jacques (1973) writes, 

eight hundred and sixty- three inmates were 
, enrolled for daytime co\:irsev7ork on college 
c'%mpuses and vrere returning to the prison 
in the late afternoon or evening. They 
constituted less than 1% of the total inm.'^te 
population of the one hundred thirty thre^e 



penal institutions vihich were reported as 
promoting such programs. 

Even though only a small percentage of prison popula- 
tion is involved in post-secondary or college educational 
programs at the present time, it is projected that, in the 
near future, some 25,000 or more, approximately 10^, vfill 
become involved in these programs. (Roberts, 1971) 

Junior and community college Involvement in prison 

education makes 

it possible to offer the kinds of occupational 
trainin/r not readily provided in a prison. 
Paramedical training (X-ray Technician, 
Laboratory Technician, Operating: Room Attendant, 
etc.). Business Education (Computer Prop:rammer, 
Accountant, Small Business Management Business 
Law) , and other relevant occupational training 
opportunities can be provided, on a caree^^ 
ladder basis, by many junior and community 
collerf;es in a manner vjhich few prison-based 
correctional education efforts can match. 
(McCollum, 1973) 

In the beginning the purpose of prison education was 
twofold: religious and vocational. 

Zebulon Brockway, a prison educator of the I860*s, was 
followed, after a long interval, by Austin KacGcrmick, v;ho 
in the 1920' s sponsored correspondence courses which were not 
necessarily successful as the prisoners often lacked the 
wisdom to select courses of this nature. (Roberts, 1973) 

In 1925 San Quentin Federal Prison began a program in 
conjunction with the University of California Extension 
Division v.-hich was most successful. (Roberts, 1973) 

In 1952-53 Southern Illinois University and the Illinois 
State Peni tonblary at I'lenard, Illinois, devised successive 



courses for the prisoners. As the programs increased, the 
total picture improved in both quantity and quality. 
Newspaper editors even volunteered to advise those prisoners 
who operated the prison newspaper. (Roberts, 1973) 

In 1962 a small group was selected by the University 
to follow a degree progi^ara which proved eminently successful. 
The degree pr^ograjjuJ^as entered into with great care and with 
utter seriousness on the part of the prisoners who felt that 
it was an invaluable opportunity for them. The teachers 
were selected with care and considerable time v;as spent with 
the students to assist them in getting off to a good start. 
VJhile rehabilitation takes place both insiue and, later, 
outside prison walls, it was felt that a college education 
was a giant step forward in building the self-confidence 
necessary to enter society again. (Roberts, 1973) 

In the 1960»s another step forward came with the 
establishment of the Nev?gate program. 

When Leavenworth Federal Prison held its fourth annual 
college graduation, fourteen men received AA degrees. 
(Roberts, 1973) An inmate in Illinois vras ?iwarded a BA 
magna cum laude , a feat which he accomplished in a period of 
21 months instead of four years. (Adams, 1973) This is 
indicative of the increased activity within prison systems 
in the educational field. At present many inmates are 
earninj: AA degrees behind bars. 

The growth and development of prison education is vrell 
documented and specific states such as Kansas, unittog 



the University of Kansas with Leavenworth, a Federal Prison, 
in 3.953; Maryland > uniting the University of Maryland with 
the Maryland State Prison in 195^; to the states of 
California, Texas and Illinois in 19^5 precede what may 
amount to band->wagoning. (Adams, 1973) 

San Quentin inmates' resentment of the negative public 
relations releases covering their activities in 1971 
prompted their request for coverage of their educational 
successes as well as other activities. (Adams, 1973) 

San Quentin* s pilot program, financed by the Ford 
Foundation, with emphasis on rehabilitation, was most 
successful. Follovftng the two-year trial p-^riod, the 
prison officials made permanent arrangements with the local 
junior college to continue and enlarge the scope of the 
program. (Adams, 1973) 

This program sired the Federal City College (FCC) at 
Lorton Correctional Complex and Youth Centers which serves 
both institutions. This was seen as the opportunity to 
rehabilitate these young people, primarily black and 
supposedly with low IQ, toward future roles of leadership. 
The problem became one of too many qualifiers and, like the 
Newgate Plan, followed the inmate to civilian life as a 
life-line to independence. (Adams, 1973) 

Evaluations have been lacking in prison education 
programs, but FCG-Lorton and Nevjgate have had annual evalu- 
ations. The smaller percentage of repeat offenders vjho 
received college education v;as sufficiently pronounced to 
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project substantial savings on prison expenses alone. 
Further, a projection of the Newgate alumni is toward 
greater economic freedom. (Adams , 1973) 

Newgate is a motivafcion program, to help offenders 
change their life styles. 

The isolate and punish philosophy went on until just 
prior to the nineteenth century. In 1798 the first prison 
school was opened for basic learning — the three R's. It 
was not until 1870 that plans for prison education reform 
were considered and sixty years beyond that before an 
actual change in attitude toward offenders occurred. Again, 
it centered on basic education and high school completion,. 
Anything beyond this was through correspondence « Finally in 
the 1960's tentative pilot programs of college-level 
instruction took place v;ith good results. Oregon •s program 
initiated with maximum security inmates became known as 
Project Newfcate . (National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
n.d. ) 

The advantage of the Newgate program is the virtual 
establishment of a college in miniature within prison walls 
with its own full-time staff and facilities. (National 
Councj.l on Grime and Delinquency, n.d.) 

Prison populations have changed over the years from lower 
socio-econoraic .n:roups to all levels of society, v;ith an 
increasing number of high-level ability inm.ates. Ability to 
perform oolle?re level work is the keynote of the Newgate plan 
and the college population represents all social levels. A 
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startling change in self-concept takes place as inmates 
realize they have proven abilities. (National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, n«d. ) 

Rehabilitation and reintegration are the main goa3.s. 
Professional counseling runs concurrently and post- 
incarceration assistance in all areas, even to assisting 
financially in further education, is carried on» The 
student has continued access to the Nex'Xgate staff which 
works closely V7ith all community services involved. 
(National Council on Crime and Delinquency, n.d.) 

One conclusion is that Newgate students are highly 
motivated and their achievement level is consequently 
higher and their recidivism rate considerably lower. 
(National Council on Crime and Delinquency, n.d.) 

Originally funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OHO), it is now handled by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency (NCGD) in Paramus, New Jersey. The statisti 
cal data and reports on the effectiveness of Newgate are 
collected, analyzed and disseminated by NCCD. Kuch valuable 
printed material is available from NCCD to help other 
institutions, plus visits from its professional staff for 
recommendation and evaluation. (National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, n.d.) 

The Newgate experiment has sho?/n that discharging an 
Inraate with a few dollars in his pocket is not the ansvrer to 
crime. The enormous number of people incarcerated, plus the 
estii^ated annual cost of criT:;e in America (over 5 billion 
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dollars), points to the fact that c'onstructive work Is long 
overdue within the prison system, Newgate appears to be one 
ansvzer for it breeds hope based on growth and development 
of the individual. (National Council on Grime and 
Delinquency, n.d.) 

Underway at the State Correctional Institution at 
Belief onte, Pennsylvania, where it is believed that people 
commit crimes because they lack salable or behavioral skills 
necessary for employment, is OEO»s Newgate program. 
(Berman, 1970) 

The emphasis at Bellefonte is on preparing inmates for 
entrance into college. Fifty ^■^T^ selected from the entire 
state prison population based m\ their own desire to enter 
the program. They are screened by a Newgate staff which 
rates their probabilities for success. (Berman, 1970) 

A control group with the same factors is utilized and 
a long range follow-up study vrill compare the two groups 
on such points as recidivism rate, educational attainment and 
income. This should indicate to some degree the success of 
the Nev/gate program. (Berman, 1970) 

The system bears heavily on programmed materials in 
forty subject areas, followed by informally taught courses. 
The Pennsylvania State faculty teach college credit courses 
and, in addtion, there is individual tutoring and counseling. 
A new education building has excellent facilities and 
materials. (Berman, 1970) 
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A contingency system awards points transferable to 
purchasing pov/er for various degrees of high-level success. 
The academic performance has been high thus far and students 
are moving rapidly through the material offered. It is 
felt that this program helps to provide greater self- 
confidence and better behaviorial patterns as vzell as 
salable skills. (Berman, 1970) 

In a 1967 study made in California, it is stated that 
a high percentage of systems within the state are involved 
in college educ^.tion programs. (Adams and Connolly, 1971) 

Some criminologists believe that education is the route 
to less crime and statistics are in the process of being 
compiled for further study. However, the serious pursuit 
of education in the prisons is in its neophyte stages and 
time will be required to establish the validity of such a 
hypothesis. (Adams and Connolly, 1971) 

The tv70-year college will assume an important role in 
this area for several reasons. Most are "open door" 
institutions enabling inmates to register easily; there is 
a broad range of subject areas including vocational; . 
colleges are used to meeting special requirements of dis- 
advantaged persons; they are accessible; and, finally, it is 
the purpose of community colleges to serve the community in 
all v/ays. (Adams and Connolly, 1971) 



CHAPTER II ^ 

Procedure s 

It was decided that the best way to investigate this 
problem was to study programs now in effect within a given 
geographical area which are considered successful and to 
discuss these with both the college and educational 
correctional personnel involved. 

One of the most effective education programs utilizing 
community resources exists at the Federal Prison Gamp, 
Eglin Air Force Ease, Florida. This program, vrhich makes 
extensive use of studjr release, was examined in detail. 
Another institution, the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Tallahassee, Florida, which has a full two-year college 
program vrithin the institution was visited and examined. 
Correspondence was utilized to study a third college program 
operated by the Alexander City State Junior College, 
Alexander City, Alabama, at three Alabama correctional 
fo.oilities. 

Definition of Termg 

rlinlmum security — inmates are permitted outside prison 
confines uncsscorted. 

Medium security — Inmates are permitted outside prison 
confines v:lth escort only. There is often a rroup of minimum 
security at a medium secruity institution. 

12 
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Maximum security — inmates are not permitted outside the 
prison confines. 

Study release — implies that inmates are permitted to 
leave an institution and attend classes at a local college. 

Results 

Federal Prison Gampt E.^lin Air Force Base . A unique 
situation exists on the campus of Okaloosa-Walton Junior 
Colle^^ec Niceville, Florida. On any given day or ni^ht, 
during class breaks, it is not unusual to see as many as 
fifty Federal inmates dressed in their blue uniforms moving 
about the caiapus. 

Through cooperation with the officials of Okaloosa- 
Walton Junior College, the Federal Prison Camp, located on 
E?:lin Air Force Ease, operates a large portion of its 
correctional educational program on zhe Okaloosa-VJalton 
Junior College campus. Currently the Prison Camp has inmate 
students in almost every phase of the Junior College program. 
This includes: Air Conditioning Refrigeration Repair, 
Brick & Block Laying, Auto Mechanics, Auto Body Repair, 
Electronics, Commercial Food Service, Adult Studies, and a 
full range of Junior College academic courses. The Prison 
Camp has approximately l60 inmates attending classes on the 
campus^ some ^5 full-time day students and approximately II5 
part -time night students. 

In addiction to the on-campus progrrm, the Okaloosa- 
V/ri.lton Junior Collor-:e il:5o providor; tea-^.herr^ for in-canip 
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adult studies classes vrhere another 100 imiate students work 
to obtain their high school equivalency diploma, improve 
their reading and writing abilities, learn to speak English 
as a second language, study conversational Spanish, or 
attend one of the various college courses offered. 

Between the on-carapus and the in-camp programs, the 
camp now provides over 900 duplicated enrollinents to 
Okaloosa-Walton Junior College each semester. 

One of the unique features of the Prison Camp educational 
program is the fact that it is community based. The inmates 
are, for the most part, treated as just another student on the 
campus. They are faced with some of the problems which they 
must face upon release from prison. They must cope with 
these problems and thus make it easier to make the transition 
from the prison setting back into the free world. 

The Federal Prison Camp at Eglin Air Force Base is in 
itself an unusual type institution. It has a population of 
approximately 500 minimum-custody inJiiates. The institution 
provides a labor force of over 200 inmates per day to the 
Air Force Base for which the Air Porce provides all the camp 
needs except food, clothing, education and recreational 
activities. 

The inmate population is primarily from the Southeastern 
United States with approximately 66% from Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana and Alabama, Their age range is from 18 to 75 
with the average age being 32. Forty- tv;o percent of the 
population fnllr v;ithin the a^re r3:roup 26-35. 
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Educational testing (Beta IQ) revealed that approxi- 
mately 81^ of the population range in intelligence from 
average to superior, while 19% are considered to be low 
average to inferior. Of this group 68% completed grades 
8 through 12, while 12^ have completed post-secondary 
education. 

This most unusual Educational Program had Its beginning 
in 1967. At that time, the Prison Camp was located on a far 
corner of the reservation, some 25 miles from state highway 
85 t or 25 miles from the main base and the Okaloosa-Walton 
Junior College. The Camp's education program consisted of 
three part-time teachers and had a total of 10 students. 
A nevrly appointed Supervisor of Education was transferred to 
Eglin to help develop the program. It was obvious that the 
limited staff and budget dictated utilization of the available 
community resources. 

In 1967 there v;ere three colleges within traveling dis- 
tance of the Camp. Okaloosa-V/alton Junio College (old 
campus) was located 30 miles av;ay; Pensacola Junior College, 
75 miles; and the University of *//est Florida, 80 miles. At 
the request of the Institution, Dr. V/ollard, then the 
Director of Sduoation for the Bureau of Prisons, surveyed 
the situation and recommended maximum utilization of Okaloosa- 
Walton Junior College, then located in Valparaiso, Florida. 
The college vras affectionately knovm as "Dodge City" because 
it was housed entir^^ly in old buildings leased from the city. 



Dr. J. McCracken, President of OV;jC, had a 
philosophy of providing services to all members of the 
community. Included in this community was the Federal 
Prison Camp and ^ therefore, should be served as well. As 
a result of this and agreements reached between the Camp and 
OWJC, 15 students were enrolled on the campus in "Old Dodge 
City" in September of I967. This figure has consistently 
increased over the years. In 1970, during the Spring 
Semester, the camp had a hlp;h of 265 enrollments on the new 
campus located in Niceville, Florida. 

Since then the Prison Camp vras moved to the Eglin Main 
Base. This move reduced the travel time betvieen the Camp 
and the College from one hour each way to I5 minutes each 
v/ay. This, along with increases in programs available at 
CiiVJC, staff at the Prison Camp and increased interest among 
the inmate population has resulted in enrollments in excess 
of 900 in the fall. 

Utilization of the College for the Camp Educational 
Program has provided some very distinct advantages: 

1. Cost per student nor cXass > The average cost per 
student per class is ;30 plus books. This cost 
includes Vocational Training, full-time Academic 
Training as well as pait't-time trainin^^: in these 
areas. Comparison studies of this show a tre- 
mendous savings, often as nuch as 90% over the same 
type of training with the "In House" programs of 
other institutions. 

2. Positive Sociali'^n tiq n. From the onset Okaloosa- 
Walton J\mlor Coll'.v^e has vielco^ned the Camp 
population. The inmate student is accepted by 
students and faculty alike. 
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It is most important that the offender has a chance 
to readjust tc the community, while incarcerated, 
so that the shock of release will not be as great. 
With the current program the inmate has an oppor- 
tunity to exist in a healthy "give and take" 
situation with "street side" persons as well as 
employees of our institution v7ho may attend classes 

3. Discinline Problem . The inmate student is welcomed 
by the Professor and Skill Instructors as a well 
behaved participant in the class. Many of those 
instructors openly prefer the inmate students 
because they have a good reputation for hard work 
and good attendance. In the past, less than two 
percent of the students have been removed for cause 
The student rises to the challenge and a rather 
surprisin,^ chanrce occurs. Nearly to the man they 
become polite, adjusted classroom members. This 
change highlip;hts the point that these men can 
adjust to community programming, and the impact is 
clearly positive. 

It is felt that this mutual cooperation between prison 
and college has produced an ideal situation for correctional 
education. More community colleges and correctional 
institutions should consider the development of such a 
program in their area. 

The following chart shov:s the number of students and 
enrollments in the Camp's various educational programs for 



the past academic year. 
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Federal Correctional Institution, Tallahassee, Florida, 
Tallahassee Federal Prison is a medium custody prison having 
550 male inmates between the ages of 18 and 26. Its 
educational program is comprehensive and consists of the 
following: 

ABE (Adult Basic Education) 

GED (High School Preparation for Diploma) 

Community College Degrees 

Vocational Training 

B'our teams make up the Education Department and are 
called the "Team Management System Unit." Each has a 
Psychologist, Case Manager (a parole officer). Correctional 
Counselor (a guard), and a Unit Manager, x^ho correlates the 
work of the team. 

When an inmate enters the Federal Correctional 
Institution, he is assigned to a team. He then goes through 
orientation and a screening process. The latter includes a 
batter of tests and a psychological evaluation. When this 
is completed, the inmate is assigned a classification and, 
based on this, he is placed in one of the programs. If the 
inmate is not academically oriented and has no trade, he is 
placed in a vocational program. 

Each inmate, upon entrance to the Prison, is classified 

in three vrays. This i/s termed flAPS. 

R — chance for rehabilitation 
A--age 

P — prior sentence 

R is further divided into the following categories: 

I. Intensive concentration of man*s rehabilitation. 
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II. Secondary chance — he has a possibility of 
being rehabilitated. 

III. He has no chance of being rehabilitated; 
he will just serve time. 

The community college program at the Federal 
Correctional Institution is operated by the Tallahassee 
Community College. This program offers the inmates an AA 
degree when theyliave earned sixty hours of college credit 
(including the basic education requirements). It is a three 
year old program and the FCI has had five graduates thus far 
with four additional ones expected during the slimmer of 197^* 
This college section is called FCIECC (Federal Correctional 
Institution East Campus College). It is re ognized as a part 
of the Tallahassee Commimity College. To be eligible for 
the program, the inmate must have a high school diploma or 
have successfully completed the General Educational 
Development Test with scores sufficient to satisfy the Florida 
State requirements. If the inmate enters via the GED route, 
he must be screened by the college coordinator. 

The inmates who attend the Junior College Program must 
pay S0% of their tuition. If they attend during the summer 
program, they must pay all of the tuition. A plan has been 
initiated to enquire into the possibilities of securing a 
grant vfhich vjould fund the total tuition. 

The Prison offers the CLEP Exam and an inmate may obtain 
thirty hours toward a degree in this manner. 

The Prison also has a group of twelve inmates called the 
"College Task Force." Tliese inmates act as a representative 
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group and help draw up the rules and regulations for inmates 
x^ho attend the college program. Glasses are offered both 
day and eveuing. 

The Prison school has excellent facilities. It has its 
own audio-visual studio, where tapes of classes can be made 
and shovm to the classes later in the day. The academic 
classrooms are conducive to learning and the equipment is 
superior. .A, study hall is provided for the college, but the 
college furnishes the books which are used. 

Of the seventy-five inmates who enrolled in the college 
program five dropped out. Fourteen of those remaining were 
on the Dean's List. 

The Prison is currently vforking on a "school-release 
plan. This will permit an inmate student to go on to a 
higher institution of learning following his AA degree. 

As a part of the regular school program, the Prison has 
a Learning Center. This is staffed by tv;o instructors who 
tutor the inmates in those subjects with which they have 
difficulty. Also in the Center are programmed texts on which 
the inmates v;ork. There are clerks who check out the material 
and grade it when it is returned. 

The Prison graduates approximately 120 each year with a 
High School Equivalency Diploma, thus enabling these inmates 
to work tov:ard a high educational goal. 

Florida Division of Corrections . The Florida Prison 
System is divided into several segments. There are: Road 
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Prisons, Vocational Centers, Community Centers, and Major 
Institutions. 

The Road Prisons are small units scattered through the 
State of Florida. V/lth an inmate population of 5^ to 65. 
Their educational program consists of ABE, pre-GSD, GED and 
college study release. Many of the Road Prisons were 
recently converted to Vocational Centers. Each center 
specializes in a specific vocational training. These centers 
receive their funds from the State and Federal governments. 

The Community Centers are combination centers. Some 
are designated work-release centers and some are study- 
release centers where the inmates attend college. The 
Community Centers v;hich have been designated as College- 
Release Centers have been constructed in tovms adjacent to 
community colleges and the inmates are transported to the 
respective colleges. V/hen an inmate has completei. his AA 
degree, he may transfer to another college where s. four- 
year degree is offered. 

All major institutions in Florida offer a comprehensive 
education program, each institution offering ABE, GED, and 
a college program. The major institutions also offer a 
comprehensive program in vocational training. 

College tuition for these inmates is paid by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Veterans Administration and the 
Federal Government. 
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Draper r'en's Prison, rJlmore, Alabaraa , Alexander City 
State Junior College began a night college program at Draper 
in September, 1972. with both full- and part-time 
instructors. During this first year a maximum of ten 
college credits per student was offered in night classes. 

In September, 1973f a director of the college project 
was hired to extend the program into a full-time day and 
evening situation and to include two additional institutions; 
namely, the 'rutv7iler Women's Prison at V/etumpka and the 
Frank Lee Youth Center at Deatsville. 

The Department of Health, Education and Vielfare (HEVJ) 
ax^arded the program a sizeable grant which provided for a 
media specialist, counselor and full-time secretary, as v:ell 
as the nevj Director, The College pays the salaries of the 
instructors. This is the 'Tather program" for Alabama for 
offering on-site college programs at penal institutions and 
is the only one funded by HKW in the United States at this 
time. 

This is the beginning of an excellent program, well- 
organized and fundecJ. When the program has been in operation 
long enough for an evaluation through its students returning 
to society and their subsequent successes and/or failures, 
this can well be a determining factor in further programs of 
education. 



CHAPTER III 

Conclusions 

Although the first instances of education for prisoners 
within walls began in the nineteenth century, it was not 
until the 1960's that the movement gained impetus. There is 
still only a token representation of Incarcerated individuals 
involved considering the total population in prison. 

It would appear that the best method of resocialization 
of inmates is through the educational process with controlled 
exposure to community resources. 

In the current diminution of college registrants, the 
prison populations present a captive student body in need of 
those! resources v^hich the community colleges have to offer. 
Since the com:aunity college is designed to serve the needs 
of the community, it must be considered that the prison 
population is part of that same community and therefore to be 
served, 

Hecommendations 

1^ Community colleges in general should search for 
opportunities to serve the prison segment of the local 
population and study hovj best to serve them, 

2. Prison education.^1 staff, 3n turn, must seek out 
the local community colleges and assist them in establishing 
prograras vrhich are beneficial to both parties. 
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3. Fiirther research should be carried on as to hov; 
community colleges could revise their curricula or develop 
additional curricula v;hich villi assist in the resociali- 
zation of incarcerated individuals. 

^. The community colleges should develop a sense of 
responsibility tovrard these individuals since the cost of 
incarceration and recidivism to all taxpayers is great. 



INDIVIDUAL SUMMARY STATEMENT OF 
DOROTHY 5. FEHNSTROM 

The available literature in this field of prison 
education is limited and hence disappointing. The authors 
rehash what has been done up to this point in unanimity. 
There is little creativity in the reporting, summation and 
reooniTnendations* 

The Eglin Federal Prison Camp is a fine institution to 
study. This writer has personally worked with the inmates 
over a three-year period in various capacities: psychology 
teacher, college counselor, psyohometrist and Veterans 
Advisor. 

Okaloosa-Walton Junior College has made available to 
these inmates all programs, degrees and vocational. However, 
the vocational numbers are limited due to the lack of space 
and time. Were it possible to run the vocational program 
on a 24-hour basis, much greater use would be made of these 
facilities. 

The Tallahassee federal Correctional Institution 
certainly has a positive attitude tovrard the attainment of 
college degrees and the functioning of a group of inmates to 
establish the ground rules for such a program should do much 
to foster participation of the inmates. 

The programs within the State of Alabama correctional 
facilities a^? described by the new Director are excellent 
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and the fact that REV! has granted them funds to elaborate on 
the original program forebodes the establishment of a 
progressive permanent establishment. The physical 
facilities available for this program at Draper Hen*s 
Prison are suitable and seemingly adequate, 

A current study of the employment market in key areas 
to which inmates will be returning should supply both the 
prisons and the community colleges with data to implement 
programs for which there are employment needs. No 
indication of such a study is evident in the reading 
material. If one studies the Help-'//anted pages of metro- 
politan newspaper in areas such as Atlanta, Baltimore, et 
cetera, it V7ill be noted that many job categories seemingly 
cannot be filled. The community colleges, to a large degree, 
have restricted themselves to the more (or less) traditional 
programs. Perhaps a more vigorous and enlightened support 
is indicated on the part of state legislatures and concerned 
organizations. The American Association of University V/omen 
in 197?--?3 had Prison Study as one of its ongoing programs. 
More public interest in this constructive phase of reducing 
crime figures must be aroused and the cooperation of the 
public is sought. This, in turn, will spur the colleges to 
greater effort in this area. 

We, as students of the situation and workers in the 
field, can do much to further these opportunities for 
inmates in both feder.^1 and state inr;titutions. 
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